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INTRODUCTION 

Throughout  most  of  the  past  two  decades.  Western  analysis  of  Soviet 
military  doctrine  was  largely  the  esoteric  preoccupation  of  a relatively 
small  body  of  area  specialists  in  Soviet  strategic  affairs.  Since  the 
emergence  of  SALT  and  the  ambitious  Soviet  military  buildup  that  first 
became  apparent  during  the  late  1960s,  however,  Soviet  doctrine  has 
Increasingly  become  a topic  of  widespread  discussion  throughout  the 
Western  defense  research  community  as  a whole.  Moreover,  with  the 
mounting  popular  disenchantment  over  detente  and  the  rising  concern 
over  what  many  regard  as  a disturbing  trend  in  Soviet  weapons  develop- 
ment and  modernization,  Soviet  military  philosophy — with  its  avowed 
emphasis  on  war-fighting — has  additionally  surfaced  as  a touchstone 
of  growing  attention  and  controversy  among  journalistic  commentators 
and  the  public  at  large.  With  major  new  U.S.  procurement  programs  at 
stake  (most  notably  M-X  and  the  cruise  missile) , sharpening  disagree- 
ment over  the  nature  of  the  East-West  nuclear  predicament  and  its  im- 
plications for  U.S.  security  planning,  and  the  imminent  prospect  of 
a highly  controversial  SALT  II  agreement,  the  stage-setting  may  be 
under  way  for  the  most  acute  debate  over  U.S.  defense  requirements 
and  Soviet  strategic  intentions  that  has  occurred  since  the  ABM  contro- 
versy of  1969. 

This  resurgent  concern  among  American  defense  analysts  and  opinion 
elites  over  what  the  Soviets  are  up  to  and  what  the  United  States 
should  do  about  it  is  a healthy  trend  in  U.S.  strategic  policymaking. 

For  years,  the  U.S.  defense  community  remained  substantially  oblivious 
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of  the  content  and  nuances  of  Soviet  military  thought,  relying  primarily 
on  Western  strategic  logic  and  what  were  widely  held  to  be  "objective" 
principles  of  nuclear  strategy  as  the  guiding  criteria  for  U.S.  strate- 
gic planning  and  force  structure  design.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
enjoyed  a commanding  lead  in  military  technology  and  a position  of  clear 
numerical  preeminence  in  the  strategic  balance,  that  was  an  approach 
which — however  misguided  or  inappropriate — we  could  afford  to  employ 
with  little  operational  consequence.  Today,  however,  with  the  Soviet 
force  posture  roughly  equivalent  to  our  own  in  size  and  capability, 
it  has  become  far  more  difficult  to  ignore  the  enunciated  principles  of 
Soviet  doctrine  with  equanimity. 

In  an  era  in  which  the  past  asymmetries  between  U.S.  and  Soviet 
forces  have  largely  been  eradicated  and  "essential  equivalence"  has 
become  a declared  goal  of  both  superpowers'  defense  polices  and  SALT 
strategies,  the  respective  force  employment  concepts  of  the  two  sides 
have  risen  markedly  in  importance  as  factors  affecting  each  country's 
overall  strategic  prowess.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  of  military  practice 
that  in  any  confrontation  between  matched  opponents,  the  side  that 
commands  the  more  astute  array  of  strategic  concepts  is  the  side  more 
likely  to  dominate  in  crises  and  war.  The  Soviets  are  keenly  atten- 
tive to  developments  in  U.S.  strategic  policy  and  are  fond  of  intima- 
ting publicly  that,  in  their  view,  the  USSR  possesses  a superior 
military  strategy,  l^hether  or  not  that  is  the  case,  there  is  little 
denying  that  doctrinal  adroitness  and  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  war  plans  can  make  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  outcome  of 
confrontations  between  otherwise  equal  opponents.  Soviet  military 
doctrine,  in  marked  contrast  to  prevailing  U.S.  strategic  orthodoxy, 
is  highly  systematic  in  formulation,  unambiguously  martial  in  tone, 
and  explicitly  geared  to  a belief  that  should  deterrence  fall,  some 
recognizable  form  of  victory  is  theoretically  attainable  through  the 
skillful  exploitation  of  initiative,  surprise,  and  shock.  Coupled 
with  the  dramatic  Soviet  force  expansion  and  modernization  effort  that 
has  been  steadily  under  way  since  the  mid-1960s,  this  robust  Soviet 
image  of  nuclear  war  and  the  seemingly  confident  belief  in  the  military 
utility  of  strategic  weaponry  that  informs  and  permeates  it  warrant 
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lonitlmati'  Wostoru  I’lMU'oru  alunit  Sovlot  latoiitioas  aiut  sorUaia  atti’n- 
( t Ion  to  what  tl»o  Sovlots  havo  to  sav  ahoiit  ilotorronot*  aiul  war. 

I At  tho  oxlionioM , ono  t liuls  two  opposing  vlows  on  tlu*  s lunl  1 loanoo 

of  Sovlot  ilootrlno  provalont  In  oontomporary  Amor  loan  stratoglo  tll.s- 
^ ooiirso.  Tho  first  vlow  holds  that  tho  ossontlals  I'f  official  Sovlot 

thou(tht  on  dotorroni'o  and  war  aro  ahniulantlv  ovld»*nt  In  a largo  body 
i>f  translatod  Sovlot  military  writings  whU-h  aro  roadlly  avallahlo  to 
any  ohsorvor  willing  to  tako  tin*  t Imo  to  «i><nl  tlu-m.  I'hoso  i»f  this 
porsjiaslon  argno  that  tho  Si>vlots  say  wli.it  I hov  nu-an  and  nu'an  wh.it 
tlioy  sav,  that  tholr  doolarod  vlows  on  tho  lmp»'r  t anco  i>f  holng  ahio 
to  flglit  and  win  a nncloar  war  aro  Insop.irahlv  llnki'd  to  tliolr  lUigi'lng 
stratoglo  foroo  Improvomont  program,  and  tli.it  slmpU>  priuhnico  roipilros 
II. S.  doo  Is  lonmakors  to  hood  Sovlot  dootrlni"  not  »'nlv  as  a valid  Indi- 
cator of  iindorlylng  Soviet  strategic  hollt'fs  and  »‘xp»‘ctat  Ions,  hnt 
also  as  an  Important  hasol  Ino  t rom  which  U.S.  str.-itoglc  force  planning 
shon  Id  ho  condiic  t oil . 

At  tho  opposite  end  of  tho  spocirniii,  there  Is  tho  school  of  thought 
which  maintains  that  whatever  Sovlot  military  doctrine  may  superficially 

i aay.  It  should  not  ho  t^ikmi  jit  taco  value  hocfiiiso  It  emanates  solo  I v 

! 

! from  professional  military  men  and,  as  such,  cannot  reflect  tho  real 

beliefs  and  vlows  of  those  .int  hor  1 1 at  1 vo  civilians  on  tho  I’olltbviro 
who  are  ultimately  responsible  for  Sovlot  strategic  programs,  policies, 

and  behavior.  Those  espousing  this  viewpoint  maintain  that  tho  Siwlot  , 

weapons  acquisition  process  Is  not  driven  I'rlmarllv  by  .j  \'viovi  doc-  j 

trlnal  Imperatives,  but  by  such  Inst  1 1 nt  li'na  1 r.‘U-tors  as  program  momon-  1 

turn,  bureaucratic  politics,  technological  determinism,  and  reactions  ^ 

to  perceived  external  threats,  factors  which,  by  and  large,  shape  tho 
defense  policies  of  all  modern  Industrial  powers,  the  I'nlted  States 
not  excluded.  Moreover,  they  assert,  the  (irlnclples  of  doctrine  repre- 
sent, at  best,  merely  a reflection  of  desiderata  that  Soviet  military 
leaders  regard  as  optimum  warfare  and  a wlsh-llst  for  parochial  use  In 
budgetary  Infighting  rather  than  <inv  codification  of  actual  Soviet 
military  expectations  or  rigid  bodv  of  rules  the  Si'vlet  leadership 
would  feel  compelled  to  follow  In  a real  contest  of  wills  with  the 

United  States.  As  exemplified  both  bv  the  AHM  Treaty  and  the  t r.id  1 1 I mi.'i  I j 
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patti'rn  of  Soviot  c i rcumsiu'ct  Ion  in  past  crlsos,  tills  soIk'oI  arniios, 
Soviot  polltioal  l<\ulors,  at  t'ol  tom,  aoi  opt  mutual  dot  or  ronoo  as  tlio 
only  solution  ti’  tlu'  Kast-Wost  mioloar  dllomma,  notwithstanding  tho 
iiillitanoy  and  bombast  of  Soviot  dootrlnal  wrillnus. 

it  is  not  tbo  pnrpi'so  v'f  this  essay  to  adjudioato  tboso  oonntor- 
vallin>;  arguments  or  to  take  sides  in  the  debati',  altbongb  as  it  will 
become  clear  present  Iv,  tbo  tone  of  tbo  following  dlsi'usslon  will  tend 
to  frt'at  till'  former  view  somowbai  more  symjiat bet  1 i-a  1 1 v than  the  latter. 
Nor  is  it  to  reconstruct  in  detail  the  specific  axioms  and  principles 
of  Soviet  military  doctrine,  which  have  been  dealt  with  at  great  length 
alri'adv  in  the  academic  llti'raturi'  and  ari'  bv  now  generally  familiar 
to  most  attentive  students  of  strategic  affairs.  Katber,  its  oblective 
is  to  highlight  the  kev  t hi'mes  anil  propositions  of  Soviet  doctrine  and 
to  otter  some  perspectives  on  how--and  with  what  reservations — thev 

I 

j should  be  list'd  ;is  a b.tsis  for  undi'rst  .ind  I ng  broader  Soviet  strategic 

■ progr.ims  ,md  behaviv'r.  Trot  .igi'ii  i st  s on  both  sidi's  of  the  debate  may 

I wi'I  I bridle  .It  the  dicholomv  of  views  etched  out  .ibove  and  maintain 

! th.it  it  nnf.ilrlv  rediici's  their  highly  nuanced  arguments  into  easily 

I 

j demolishable  st  r.iw  men.  White  there  is  doubtless  .iiiiple  room  tor  such 

■ criticism,  the  device  nonetheless  li.is  its  uses  in  defining  tlu'  boun- 
d.iries  of  contention  on  the  issue.  In  fact,  it  is  the  thesis  of  this 
essay  that  both  points  of  view  cent. tin  import.int  elements  of  truth 
and  that  reality  consists  of  .i  complex  am.ilg.im  I'f  the  two.  It  is  .i 

1 

further  argument  of  this  essay  that  there  is  much  we  do  not  know — 
and  cannot  know--about  Soviet  object ives  and  mot iv. it  ions , either  t rom 
formal  doctrine  or  from  otlu'r  observ.ib  1 es  such  .is  Soviet  forces  .ind 
deployment  rates,  and  that  all  analyses  of  Soviet  intentions  bas' il  on 
these  incomplete  and  freiiueiitlv  ephemeral  ind  ic.it  ors  slunild  be  .idv.inced 
with  a seemly  measure  of  diffidence  and  caution.  I’lie  essenti.il  argu- 
ment here  is  that  while  Soviet  military  doctrine  tells  us  tar  less 
than  we  need  to  know  about  the  motive  forces  behind  Si'viet  behavior 
(and  can  be  dangerously  misleading  if  read  out  of  context  as  a "master 
plan"  of  Soviet  strategic  goalsl,  il  nonetheless  reveals  a great  deal 
about  the  general  mind-set  of  the  Soviot  leadership  reg.irding  the  pre- 
conditions of  deterrence,  the  technical  requirements  for  maintaining 
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it,  and  the  military  responsibilities  that  would  be  energized  in  the 
event  of  its  catastrophic  failure. 

KEY  THEMES  IN  SOVIET  DOCTRINE 

In  the  formal  taxonomy  of  Soviet  military  thought,  military  doc- 
trine is  typically  defined  as  "the  sum  total  of  scientifically-based 
views  accepted  by  the  country  and  by  its  armed  forces  on  the  nature  of 
contemporary  wars  which  might  be  unleashed  by  the  imperialists  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  goals  and  missions  of  the  armed  forces  in  such 
a war,  on  the  methods  of  waging  it,  and  also  on  the  demands,  which  flow 
from  such  views,  for  the  preparation  of  the  country  and  the  armed  forces 
for  war,"  This  conception  of  doctrine  constitutes  the  central  compo- 
nent of  a complex  system  of  military  thought  which  is  stimulated  by 
the  inputs  of  military  science  (the  lessons  derived  from  reflection 
on  past  wars  and  the  opportunities  provided  by  modern  weapons  tech- 
nology) and,  in  turn,  provides  inspiration  and  guidance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  milltarv  art  (the  actual  strategy  and  tactics  of  wartime 
force  application).  Were  one  to  delve  deeply  into  the  scholastic 
disquisitions  of  Soviet  writers  on  the  specific  content  and  purposes 
of  these  interconnected  categories  of  thought  and  attempt  to  uncover 
the  precise  interaction  and  feedback  relationships  among  them,  one 
would  quickly  become  snared  in  a philosophical  byzaiuium  and  lose 
sight  of  the  more  practical  question  of  what  It  Is  that  constitutes 
the  mainstream  of  Soviet  thinking  on  war  and  peace.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  official  Soviet  views 
on  deterrence  and  war  are  highly  formulaic  and  systematized,  aimed  at 
providing  broad  criteria  for  peacetime  weainms  acquisition  and  wartime 
force  employment.  These  views  are  continuous! v worked  out  and  refined 
by  theoreticians  In  the  senior  service  academies,  the  Main  I’olltlcal 
Administration  of  the  armed  forces,  and  tlie  Main  I'perat  ions  [Urecti'rate 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  are  Integrated  into  finlsiU'd  doctrine  .it  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  level  for  review  and  form.il  approv.il  hv  the  I’.irtv 
leadersh ip. 

Reduced  to  its  essentials,  Sovli't  doctriui'  .iccoiiis  closi'lv  w 1 1 ii 
the  Clausew  1 1 z ian  dictuin  tiiat  w.ir  is  siiiq'lv  .1  violi-nt  c\tonsion  ol 
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politli's  jiikI  tiuisl  hf  fi>nst  .lilt  I V ('oiuliii't  i‘il  wlf)i  .soii.s  J t 1 v 1 1 v 1 1'  t ho 
I'o  1 1 1 1 1'.i  I »'t' )<’ot  lv»‘s  iit  Si'vlot  mintarv  wiHi>r.s  lullv  api'i'f- 

I'lato  that  miultMii  WiMpi'iis  t o>-lnu' , with  Its  v.ist  vlost  riii-t  Ivi"  lu'tfii- 
tlal,  has  liram.it  IvM  1 t V altcii-il  t lu-  1 1 .iil  1 1 li'n.i  I f ul  w.-ir  and 

h.is  «' IfV.'it  t'll  il«‘t  c'r  r«'n>'<‘  t n .i  It'vt'l  I'l  iini'r»>i-«>vlont  »'il  lm)nMt  .iiu'f  In  t hf 
Si'vl«'t  hlt'raroliv  nt  national  oh  (I'l- 1 1 Vi‘s . I’liov  stoadl.istlv  donv  , how- 
ovor.that  nnoloar  woapons  havo  (n  anv  w.iv  alfoioil  t ho  c'liiii'';.'.  • ot  war 
.IS  .1  pi'lltloal  ovont  I'l'  t h«*  lon^-st  .iiul  i up,  |■l'S|>l>ns  1 hi  1 1 1 v I'l  t h«‘  I’aitv 
lo.uh'isli  Ip  1 1'  t.iko  oviMv  pi'.iot  loahlo  moasnii'  tin  assnrlni;  t ho  snrvlv.il 
ot  tho  Sovlot  stato  should  It  ooonr.  Kroiii  t ho  vast  hi'ilv  ot  piihllshod 
Sovlot  wi  lt  lilt's  t'll  mliitarv  ilootrlno,  oiio  I'.iii  oxtr.ii  t tho  lt>l!t>wln^ 
propos  1 1 li'iis  as  i'oiist  1 1 lit  Ini;  porh.ips  tho  mi'st  I iind.iiiu'iit  a I toiu'ts  t't 
ilt'olarod  Si'vlot  str.itot;lo  tluniytht. 


;’ji  .:•!  . l>iii- 

Intt  tho  past  t'll'tooii  voars,  .Amor  I o.' in  dc'l'onso  polli'v  has  liuToaslnttlv 
oi'iiu'  ti'  rost  on  tho  h«'l  lot  that  iniolo.ir  war  Is  both  trratlon.il  .■iiul 
nnwlnn.ihlo  In  anv  moantn>trnl  sonso,  aiul  1 1'  adi'pt  as  Its  prliu-lpat 
standard  tho  malntonanoo  of  a survlvahlo  "assiiroil  tiost  riiot  U>n"  o.apa- 
hllltv  si'  as  to  nii.ir.iiit  o«'  that  .inv  Si'vlot  luu-loar  attack  against  tho 
I’nltoil  Statos  woiiKt  I'tist  a prompt  rot  .il  l.it  Ion  that  would  visit  unao- 
ooptahlo  dama^o  I'li  Sovlot  soolotv.  In  offoot,  this  pollov  has  plaood 
ahldlnn  faith  lu  tho  ihir.'ih  1 1 1 1 v I'f  lU't  <'r  ronoo  aiul  In  tho  .issnnipt  loii 
that  tho  SovU't  lo.iilorshlp  winild  .ilwavs  riMiuiln  i' 1 roiimspoo l undor  duross. 
In  dolnit  so.  It  h.is  oonoont  rat  oil  flndood  oonntodl  on  tho  prosorvat  Ion 
of  dotorronoo  and  has  tondod  to  pav  loss  hood,  hv  ooiiipar  1 son , to  tho 
oonooi'ts,  oapah  1 1 1 1 los,  .ind  stratonlos  th.it  rol>tht  hi*  rounlrod  to  oopo 
snooossfnllv  In  tho  ovont  of  .i  dotorii'iioo  tallnro.  It  has  also  lod 
to  tho  adoption  of  a falrlv  oxpliolt  sot  I'l  "suf  I lo  lono  v"  orltoria 
stlpnlatlni;  that  an  arsoiial  wliioh  pro|oots  .in  Ini.i^o  of  "oipi  Ivalonoo" 
with  Sovlot  foroos  .ind  gnarantoos  tho  oaiiaoltv  to  Inlliot  a spoolftod 
lovol  of  rotallatorv  daniano  followln>t  tho  Wi'rst  Imaitlnahlo  Sovlot 
attack  Is  adoipiato  for  nndorwr  1 1 liiit  li.S.  national  si'ciirltv. 

Thoro  Is  iiothliiK  In  known  Sovlot  mllit.irv  thon>;ht  that  ovon  ap- 
prox Imat  os  this  Amorlcan  pattern  of  loytlc.  Sovlot  stratoitlc  prononneo- 
monts  tvplcallv  maintain  that  tho  onlv  accoptahlo  dotorront  Is  ono 
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th.«t  rosts  I'H  t h»'  Intrlusli'  1 14 1 I I’S  ot  Sv'vlt't  li'ii-cs  than 

on  till'  ratlonalitv  aui4  ho»h!  will  »'t  the  oiu'mv . In  prai'llval  tonus, 
this  it'vinoos  to  a ilootitnal  t'o»in  i n'liunU  IiT  an  lnv«'nti'rv  ol  iiMoos  aiul 
I'attlo  mana>;owonl  Int  fast  ivio  t nt  o that  oonKl  raptitlv  ^tonorato  to  a lovol 
v't  l>l>tl\  f«\ulinoss  In  a orlsls,  v'afvv  »'nt  tho  itooossavv  notions  illitatovl 
I'v  t lio  o i I i-niiist  anoos  ot  t lio  oitsls,  anil  jotaln  oontfol  ol  tho  situation 
thron^hont  tho  pofloit  ol  hostllltlos,  hlnntln>;  tho  onomv's  mllltaiv 
Inltlatlvos  anil  oxi'i  t In^  ovotv  I'osslhlo  I'tloft  to  assnvi'  tho  Sovlot 
I'nlon's  I'mi'Vitonoo  I vom  tho  ovists  In  a position  of  not  ailvantam'. 

riu-  prlnolpal  ililtotonoo  hotwoon  this  strat<‘>>lo  ortontatlon  ami 
that  ot  t lu'  I'ntloil  St  at  os  is  that  Awot  loan  ilotovvonoo  thooiv  plaoos 
|M  tmavv  St  fi'ss  on  tho  vi'unlvi'il  mt'asnvos  lov  pvov«‘i\l  ln>;  wai  In  tho 
tlvst  I'laoo,  whoft'as  Sovli't  ihlnktni;  oo<\oont  v at  os  lav^tolv  on  tho  vo- 
ipi  I vi'mi'nt  s too  i ost'oiiil  i ni;  otlootlvolv  an,!  snivlvlnp  in  tho  ovont  ilo- 
toiionoo  tails.  This  tix.nlon  ot  Sovlot  ilooirino  o.tn  ho  soon  votlootoil 
.loross  a wiito  vanito  ot  ohsovv.ihlo  loatnvos  In  tho  oni  voiM  Sovlot  stt.i- 
toktlo  postnvo.  It  Is  .ilso  .ipp.n  ont  In  tho  .ihsonoo  ol  anv  illsoovnlhlo 
ovltovl.i  ol  stv.itoi^to  ''snf  I lo  Ionov"  in  Sovlot  toioi'  sltnotnio  ilovi'lop- 
mont  . Sovlot  mlllt.ivv  pl.mnlni;  ailhovos  to  no  known  v.wilstloks  ol  slia 
to>;lo  .tiloipi.iov  li\  .tnv  w.iv  oomi'.irah  I o to  tho  V.u'vloan  ".issnioil  ilostvno- 
t ion"  oonoi'i't  . Inslo.nl,  it  .illows  lot  .m  opon-owiloil  ptoooss  ol  .nuts 
aoottmnl.tt  liMt  oonst  v.t  tnoil  o>t  1 v hv  ilomost  lo  ooonomlo  .nul  t oohnol  oi;  lo.i  I 
rosonroos,  I'.S.  f ovhiMV.tnoo , ami  tho  fovm.tl  pvotoools  ot  >io>;ot  lal  oil 
arms  limitation  .i>troiMnont  s . It  wo>nlil  prohahlv  not  ho  ovovlv  laootlons 
to  sn>t»tost  that  tov  Sovlot  mlllt.ivv  plannovs,  tho  l.ivovoil  mo.isnvo  of 
stvatonlo  snfflolonov  Is  tho  notion  that  "too  mnoh  Is  not  onon^th." 

I’hls  Is  not  to  sav , of  oonvso,  that  tho  Sovlot  lo.ulovs  havo  Inoxovahlv 
oommlttoil  thomsolvos  to  tho  aohtovomoni  ol  stvatO);to  snpovioittv  ovov 
tho  I'nltt'il  Statos  whati'vor  tho  oost  . Thov  wi'l  I nmlovstaml  tho  ohsla- 
olos  that  wonUl  oontvont  anv  snoh  poliov  oommltmont  anil  ilotiht  loss 
appvoi'lato  that  hv  pvi'o  Ipttonslv  jialv.'int/.  ln>t  AmiMloan  foars  anil  I'vo- 
voklns  an  .Vmorloan  roaotlon  In  ktml,  thov  oonlil  woll  flnJ  thomsolvos 
nltlmatolv  worso  oft  in  t lu'  stvatonlo  hal.inoo  tlwin  thov  mi^ht  hav»'  boon 
ot  hovv.flso . 


On  tlu’  t'tlu'r  l\.nu! , ttu'  Sovlot  Inmlorsliln  has  nlvnn  nvorv  Indlon- 
tloj\-“botli  at  SAIT  ami  o I sov»'horo-  that  It  is  dotiTmlmnl  to  tost  tho 
I’nltoil  States  at  »'vorv  st«'p  ti’  soo  what  tho  tral'flo  will  hoar  attil  to 
aoqiilro  tho  most  oxpanslvo  ami  il  Ivors!  t‘ UhI  Invontorv  of  weapons  that 
I'.S.  toloranoo  ami  Soviet  rosonroos  will  permit.  Whotltor  or  mU  this 
behavior  pattern  Is  ilfrootlv  driven  hv  Soviet  mlllt.arv  doetrlne,  It 
eertalnlv  aoeords  with  the  basic  Inliinctlons  of  that  doctrine,  which 
hold  th.'it  micle.'ir  war — liowever  jtrnesome  to  contempl.ate — Is  not  Impos- 
sible, that  Its  occurrence  winiUi  place  great  demands  on  Soviet  cap.a- 
bllltles,  and  that  the  best  wav  to  prevent  It  Is  to  exert  every  practi- 
cable effort  to  prepare  for  It. 


N.-itur.'il  1 V iissoclated  with  this  doctrinal 


empli.isls  I'n  the  need  for  a credible  war-waging  posture  Is  the  convlc- 
t h'u  that  some  meanlngfvil  form  of  vlctorv,  even  In  h Igh- Int  etisi  t y nu- 
clear war.  Is  theoret  leal  Iv  att.ilnable  If  the  prv'per  nlllt.ary  .actions 
are  executed  In  a tlmelv  f.-islilon.  To  be  sure,  twi'  Important  ijuallfl- 
c.-jtlons  must  be  imnied  I.-tfel  v .'itt;icheil  to  this  st.-Uement  . Tlrst,  the 
fact  that  Soviet  dvH'trlne  stipulates  a requirement  for  the  capabllltv 
to  wage  nuclear  war  and  Insists  that  It  would  be  Irresponsible  not  to 
.'tssume  that  Soviet  vlctorv  is  theoret  leal  1 v achievable  does  not  mean 
that  the  Soviet  mllltarv  le.-ulershli’  /.K’f.'  prefers  war  to  peace  or 

places  anv  less  emphasis  than  their  .-Vmerlcan  counterparts  on  the  over- 
riding Importance  of  deterrence.  It  does  attest,  however,  to  a Soviet 
recognition  that  deterrence  can  fall  despite  the  best  efforts  of  both 
sides  to  prevent  It,  at\d  th.-it  In  such  a clrcumst.ance,  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  have  an  obllg.-itlon  to  do  more  than  simply  absorb  the  Initial 
att.-u'ks  of  the  enemv  passlvelv  ami  then  retaliate  Ind  Iscr  Imln.ate  1 v 
with  their  surviving  forces  In  a cottsummat  Ion  of  their  deterrent  thre.it 
for  no  political  ends  other  than  to  inflict  a punitive  reprisal  fi'r 
tl»e  enemv's  transgression.  Instead,  thev  have  a perceived  dutv  to 
m.ike  the  best  thev  can  out  of  an  Inherent Iv  bad  situation  bv  recogni- 
zing the  situation  for  what  It  Is,  seizing  the  htltlatlve,  and  doing 
evervthlng  possible  to  prevent  an  alreadv  dismal  state  of  affairs  from 
devolving  Into  something  evi’ii  worse.  Sec<>nd , the  Siivlet  di’ctrlnal 
belief  In  the  possibllltv  of  vlctorv  Is  In  no  wav  ai\  expression  of 


subllnu'  I'ont  uloui'i'  In  tin*  mliuls  of  Sovlot  military  i>lannors  tl\at  vlo- 
torv  woiiKl  t'o  an  .nitomatio  aiui  natural  i’onso<|iu‘iu'*.*  <.>!'  ttiolr  oomp I lanoo 
with  t ho  dlotati's  of  SovIt*t  mioloar  strato>;v  In  an  omernonov.  It 
morolv  inilloati's  tliat  tho  Sovlot  Hl^h  Command — and  prosnmahlv  t ho  I’artv 
loadorshlp — roisards  viotory  as  an  ohjootivo  to  bo  oo\jso  Ions  I y strivon 
for  with  t'vorv  r»Msonablo  of  fort,  raiiKlnn  from  dotormlnod  Invostmont 
In  adoipiatt'  strato>;lo  forcos  and  otlu-r  war  survival  moasuros  durln>t 
poaoot  Imo  to  bold  and  assort  Ivo  stratojtlo  oporat  Ions  sltould  dotorronoo 
v'omo  undor  immlnont  and  unamb Ijtuous  risk. 

rh«'  Sovlot  oivll  dofonst'  pro^tram  provldos  a flttliij;  illustration 
v>f  this  por spoo 1 1 vo . Thoro  has  boon  mueh  hoatod  dobato  In  tho  I'nltod 
St.itos  rooont Iv  ovor  tho  oxtont  of  Sovlot  of  forts  in  this  aroa  and  tho 
domol'  ti'  whioh  thov  havo  provldod  tho  Sovlots  with  a voal  capabllltv 
fiM'  protoot  ln>t  thoir  population  In  wart  Imo.  A strong;  oaso  oan  bo  mado. 
howovor,  th.it  tho  most  slunifloant  aspoot  of  tho  Sovlot  olvil  dofonso 
program  Is  not  Its  proviso  capacity  to  minimize  Sovlot  population  fat.i- 
lltios  in  .1  nuclear  war  (which  ovon  tho  Sovlot  loaders  thomsolvos  can 
not  know  with  confldonco''  but  what  It  Ind.loatos  about  tho  gonoral 
Soviet  .ittltudo  toward  nuclear  war. 

ihio  frotpiontlv  finds  declarations  In  Sovlot  mllltarv  commentary 
•;uoh  .IS  this  statement  mado  several  wars  aito  bv  tho  late  Minister  of 
itofonso.  Marshal  tlrochko,  that  In  tho  event  of  a now  world  war,  "wo 
.iro  flrmlv  convinced  that  victory  in  this  war  would  j^o  to  us."  Such 
rom.irks  .iro  f.ir  more  reflect  Ivo  of  exhortation  than  serious  strato>;lc 
.inalvsls,  .ind  it  Is  a considerable  ovorstatomont  to  susgost  catoi;ori- 
c.illv  th.it  "tho  Sovlot  I'nlon  thinks  it  could  fight  and  win  a nuclear 
w.ir."  In  .ill  probabllltv,  Sovlot  mllltarv  men  are  not  fundamental  iv 
different  from  most  other  professional  soldiers  tho  world  ovor:  know- 
ing more  Intlmatolv  than  anvono  else  wh.it  tho  real  rigors  and  agonies 
of  combat  are  like,  thov  .iro  tho  last  to  seek  a fight,  tho  least  con- 
vinced things  will  go  easily,  and  tho  most  acutolv  sensitive  to  tho 
fact  that  one  can  never  bo  suff Ic lent  1 v prepared. 

'■*n  tho  other  haml,  one  also  occasional  Iv  encounters  remarks  In 
the  Sin'let  lltor.ituro  to  the  effect  that  "anv  a ''viovi  rejection  of 
tho  posslbllltv  of  vlctorv  Is  harmful  because  It  loads  to  moral 


d is.innatnont  , to  a dlsboHof  in  viotorv,  and  to  fatalism  and  passivltv. 

It  Is  necfssarv  to  wane  a strii.c^lo  a>;alnst  such  views."  St  .iteriei\t  s of 
tliis  xenre  are  another  matter  altogether  and  deserve  the  most  serious 
eons ider.u  Ion  of  Western  militarv  planners.  Kliile  tliev  bespeak  no  con- 
fident expectation  th.it  Soviet  vii'ti'rv  in  war  is  foreordained,  they 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Soviets  are  fullv  committed  to  confronting 
the  specter  of  nuclear  war  v<?lth  their  eves  wide  open. 

.'r  f,'  /’foar.  Surprise,  initiative,  mass,  shock,  and, 

mi'mentum  h.ive  been  among  the  most  recurrent  theme.s  in  Soviet  military 
writings  during  the  past  di'cade  and  a half.  Occasionally  one  can  even 
find  direct  assertions  in  those  writings  that  "preemption  in  launching 
a nuclear  strike  is  the  decisive  condition  for  the  attainment  of  .su- 
periority over  [the  enemv]  and  the  seizure  and  retention  of  the  ini- 
tiative." The  sources  of  this  Soviet  fixation  on  the  need  for  being 
able  to  "frustrate"  and  "break  up"  an  enemy  attack  are  not  easy  to 
pin  dowTi,  although  doubtless  the  experience  of  the  Nazi  invasion  in 
l^4I  .inJ  the  traditional  Bolshevik  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  nip- 
ping undesirable  trains  of  events  in  the  bud  before  they  get  out  of 
hand  are  prominent  among  them.  In  all  events,  Soviet  military  doctrine 
is  heavilv  laced  with  endorsement  of  preemption  as  a preferred  strategy 
at  the  edge  of  war,  on  the  premise  that  whatever  uncertainties  there 
might  be  at  the  moment  of  decision.  Inaction  would  probably  carry 
greater  risks  than  proceeding  with  an  attack  if  the  survival  of  the 
Soviet  state  were  in  jeopardv. 

This  Soviet  conception  of  the  utilitv  of  preempt  ivni  is  in  i\o  way 
comparable  to  the  Western  notion  of  a "splendid  first  strike"  aimed 
at  so  thoroughlv  degrading  an  enemv 's  capacity  to  wage  nuclear  war 
that  he  uvuld  be  physical Iv  deprived  of  anv  remaining  options  to  in- 
flK,  significant  retaliatory  harm.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Soviet  military  leadership  harbors  anv  delusions  that  it  either  cur- 
rently possesses  such  a capability  or  stands  within  grasp  of  it  any- 
where within  the  foreseeable  future.  The  standard  distinctions  in 
Western  strategic  discourse  between  "first  strikes"  and  "second  strikes" 
(as  well  as  between  "tactical"  and  "strategic"  nuclear  operations’)  are 
entirely  alien  to  ttie  idiom  of  .Soviet  military  philosophy.  The  Soviet 


holti'f  Iti  tht>  nu'iits  of  >;oiii>;  first  rosts  loss  on  .iiiv  assunpt  ivMi  that 
ilolitjt  so  will  siihstant  ial  Iv  JisaiTi  tho  v'pponoiit  than  on  .i  o>inviotion 
that  tromonvious  psvoho  log  ioa ' aiui  militarv  advant  a^os  oait  ho  k;ainod  hv 
i;ottlnn  tho  initial  lump  on  tho  advorsatv  and  toroln)t  him  oi'nstantlv 
thoroaftor  to  opor.tto  in  a roaoti\o  modo. 

This  i nt ol loo t iia 1 oriontation  of  Soviot  dootrino  mav  paitiallv 
oxplain  tho  ovidont  Soviot  dot orm inat ion  to  loipiiro  a orodihlo  hard- 
tar>tot  kill  oapahilitv  against  T.S.  siK<-hasod  ICSMs,  ovon  thoiiith  tho 
I’.S.  aloft  horahor  ti'voo  and  doplovod  SSBN  floot  would  roraain  surviv- 
ahlo.  thto  oait  roadilv  imagino  a favorod  orisis  soi'nario  in  tho  minds 
v'f  Soviot  plannors  in  whioh  a portion  of  tho  Soviot  It'BN  foroo  is 
lannohod  in  a proompt  ivo  oonntorforoo  attaok  against  tho  T.S.  U'BM 
invontorv,  lu'mt'-port  od  SSBN  tlt'ot.  and  oommaml  and  oontrol  intrastruo- 
tnro.  KolK'wing  suvTi  an  attaok,  t lu'  I'nitod  Statos  would  find  itsolf 
in  a stato  of  nttot  sooiot,»l  d i sorj’.att  i oat  ion  .ind  ohaos,  U-ft  with  a 
sharplv  diminishod  rotaliatorv  arsonal  and  a highlv  dogradod  or  non- 
oxistont  hattlo  m.ingi'mont  o.ipahilitv,  anvl  faoing  a Soviot  advors.irv 
who  not  onlv  romainod  militarilv  nntonoluvl  hut  .ilso  stood  poisod  with 
,1  largo  ri’sidual  nuolo.ir  foroo  and  a fnllv  alortod  air  dofonso  o.tpa- 
hilitv.  In  snoh  a situation,  Soviot  pl.innors  might  ht-liovt',  tho  r,t- 
tion,tl  rosponso  for  tho  U . S . loadorship  wvuild  ho  to  rot, tin  its  surviv- 
ing foroos  .IS  instnimonts  for  nogoti.iting  .i  sottU-mont  from  ,i  position 
of  woaknoss  rathor  than  to  oxoouto  a SlOT-so.tlo  rot  .t  1 i.it  ion  .igainst 
Soviot  oitios,  whioh  would  onlv  triggor  a dov.ist ,it  ing  Soviot  oountor- 
rosponso  in  kind,  Kvon  if  tho  I’nitod  Statos  woro  to  opt  for  somo  sort 
of  snb-SIOP  nuoloar  roprlsal  rathor  than  morolv  throwing  in  tho  towol 
forthwith,  tho  Soviot  I'nion  would — by  tho  login  of  this  t h ink ing--st 1 1 1 
retain  tho  upper  hand  in  the  engagement.  Whatever  losses  it  might  sus- 
tain, it  would  nonetheless  remain  in  tho  favorod  position  of  pursuing 
objeotives  it  had  established  in  advanoe  in  it  oonfliot  whoso  rules 
were  overwhe Iming 1 v of  Soviet  making. 

There  is  no  ovldenoo  in  ^jovlet  doctrinal  writings  th.it  Soviet 
militarv  leaders  believe  thev  could  proompt  .igiiinst  the  Tiiitod  St.itos 
with  Impunitv,  iind  tho  ration.ile  behind  their  emphasis  on  preemption 
is  certalnlv  not  to  pursue  the  kov  to  a gulck  .ind  oitsv  victorv  ior  tho 
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illusion  that  such  a victory  might  even  be  possible).  Rather,  it  seems 
to  reflect  a conviction  that  the  least  miserable  option  at  the  brink  of 


i a hopelessly  unavoidable  nuclear  catastrophe  would  be  to  strike  first 

and  decisively  so  as  to  secure  a measure  of  initiative  and  control, 
without  which  even  a Pyrrhic  victory  would  remain  beyond  reach. 

Restraint  is  foolhardy . Part  and  parcel  of  the  Soviet  doctrinal 
emphasis  on  timely  preemption  is  a thoroughgoing  rejection  of  Western 

crisis-management  concepts  such  as  demonstration  strikes,  escalation 
control,  limited  nuclear  operations,  and  other  signalling  ploys  for 
intrawar  bargaining  and  communication  of  resolve.  Soviet  writings 
typically  dismiss  such  concepts  with  open  scorn  as  clever  but  naive 
and  misguided  American  notions  that  fail  to  appreciate  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  modern  warfare.  Partly  this  attitude  reflects  a deep-seated 
Soviet  military  skepticism  about  the  likelihood  that  large-scale  nu- 
clear force  application  can  be  subjected  to  finely-tuned  control  under 
the  stresses  and  confusion  of  battle.  Primarily,  however,  it  reflects 
an  abiding  doctrinal  axiom  that  any  half-measures  once  the  threshold 
of  armed  conflict  has  been  crossed  would  risk  sacrificing  the  initia- 
tive and  compromising  the  prospects  for  a decisive  and  prompt  victory. 

As  one  Soviet  military  writer  has  put  it,  "any  delay  in  the  destruction 
of  [the  enemy's]  means  of  nuclear  attack  will  permit  the  enemy  to  launch 
nuclear  strikes  first  and  may  lead  to  heavy  losses  and  even  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  offensive."  Implicit  in  this  doctrinal  orientation  is  the 
notion  that  deterrence  is  solely  a passive  peacetime  function  of  de- 
ployed forces  in  being,  and  that  once  deterrence  falls,  the  task  of 
strategy  is  not  to  continue  the  process  of  diplomatic  dialogue  through 
the  measured  use  of  violence,  but  to  employ  nuclear  force  with  what- 
ever intensity  necessary  to  defeat  the  enemy  militarily  in  the  shortest 
I possible  time. 

Nimbers  natter.  As  noted  earlier,  Soviet  doctrine  does  not  cate- 
gorically insist  that  absolute  superiority  over  the  enemy  is  a precon- 
dition of  acceptable  strategic  preparedness,  nor  does  it  maintain  that 
there  is  some  magic  level  of  deployed  forces  whose  achievement  will 
assure  strategic  sufficiency.  Hardware  is  only  one  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  Soviet  strategic  power.  An  equally  Important  Ingredient 
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li\  Si'vU't  I'Vi's  ts  sliati'nv,  aixil  i»i\  I'lliH'tlvr  .ulii'ttlv  I'ut  sui-il 

rail  s tv’ll  1 1 Irani  I V i->'iii|iriiMat  r li'i'  iiiatrrtal  slu'il  rv'tnlni',s  In  t lir  Swlrt 
mllllarv  aisrnal.  At  tin'  sanu’  t inu',  Sv'vlrt  ilortrlni'  srrms  In  tintlv.ilr- 
aiivl  t lu>  iiattv'i'ii  v'l  Si'vtrt  anus  ar  i|n  ( s i ( i nn  I'Vt’r  l In'  past  ilrrailr  srrin.s 
tv'  ri'iitlrm — a Sv'vlrt  In’llrl  tliat  stiatr>’,lr  avlv'iinavv  rv'iintri's  t lir  ilrpl.’V- 
nu'iit  v't  as  mnrti  wrapi'iirv  In  all  v’at  r^^v'v  irs  as  Si'vlrt  I Isval  ami  Irrliin' 
li'Ulv'al  assi't  s aiul  smli  rxtv'rnal  v'v'iist  ra  1 nt  s as  aims  ri'iitii'l  am»’rmriits 
aiul  till'  ti'lriaiu'i'  at  t lir  I'nilnl  Slatrs  will  allow.  Altlu'ni'.li  samr 
Sv'vlrt  lU'i- 1 .irat  v'fv  statrmriits  slm  r t lir  lu'i;  I nn  I ii.ns  rl  SAI  T li.ivr  pi  i> 
Irssrvl  a wllllilKiirss  tv'  srttlr  I I'r  si'iiir  i v'linli  I v- vir  t 1 nnl  stralry^lr 
"rviu  Iva  I I'lir  r " tv'  t lir  I'nltril  St.itrs  lsrrmlnv;lv  inltiir,  I'lit  .iiiv  ilrtiniil- 
n.it  tv'll  tv'  srv'k  manllrst  sni'v'i  t rr  1 1 v 'I , t hrsr  statrmriits  li.ivr  I'rrn  v'v'- 
vMsiv'nril  I'rlm.llllv  I'V  t lu'  pi'lltlral  I'rvin  1 1 rmrnt  I "i  Sv'virt  vi'mp  1 1 .imi' 
wltli  t hr  spirit  v't  vlrtriitr  ami  ili'  iiv't  rrlirrt  .in  nmiri  Ivinr,  hrlirl 
th.it  v'lirr  h.ivtnp,  arhlrvnl  snrh  "npi  I va  1 v'nr  r , " t lu’  Sv'viv'ts  v-.in  rv'iiipl.i- 
v'rntlv  irst  i'll  t 111' t r l.inrrls.  I'hr  v'.'m’i'pt  v'l  "pailtv”  Is  pnrrlv  .i 
Iv’rstrrn  li’p,al  rv'iislinv't  art  1 1 tr  lal  1 v t ranspv'sril  tv'  thr  rr.ilm  v't  stra- 
t v'.n  Ir  .'it  tails  ami  has  lU'  it  I sv'i'in  t h I r I'v'unt  ri  p.ir  t In  Km'wn  Sv'vlrt  mllt- 

t.irv  thi'iinht.  Ill  prart  trr,  thr  Srvlrt  liisistrm'r  v'li  "rv|n  Iwi  Irnrr"  has 

trmlrvt  tv'  iiu'.in  that  thr  Sv'vtrts  will  m't  v'v'nnt  rnvinrr  .iv'rrptliip.  vinvihinp, 
Irss  than  that  ami  will  srrk  tv'  av-vpilrr  as  mviv'h  I'l'vi'iivl  i t - t hi  v'nr.h 
sr  1 1 -si'rv  t n>;  nr^v't  tat  I'lv  tartti-s  at  SAI.I'  viiivl  rarrlnl  piv'l'ln;'  at  t’.S. 
i i’si'lvr — as  t lii'v  v'an  rrasi'ii.it' I v prt  awav  with. 

This  hrllrt  In  thr  v.iliir  v't  al'nmlant  1 I'rrrs  is  api'.irrnt  ai'iv'ss 
till’  I'litlrr  si'rrtrum  v't  Si'vIrt  mllltarv  vu-tlvltv.  Ki'i  thr.ilri  w.ir  ri'ii- 
t in>;rnr  trs , thr  Sv'vtrts  li.ivr  I'l  .'vhu'v'it  I'vrr  •'tH.l't'tt  tanks,  .i  trnlv  vir.iiiiii 
tlr  arhirvi'mrnt  that  rxv'ri'ils  th.it  v't  thr  I'nltnl  St.itrs  m.uiv  t imrs  v'vri  . 
riii'tr  armv  Is  twli'i'  tin'  si/r  v't  v'nrs.  Tlirir  navv  is  .ilsa  snhst  viiit  t .i  1 1 v 

lari’, rr.  Thrv  air  riirrrntlv  pii'iliiv' tn>t  tt>;htrr  atrrratt  vit  iiu'i  r than 

vlv’nl’lr  thr  r.it  r v't  thr  Iinlti’vl  St.itrs.  .At  thr  str.itrp  ir  Irvrl,  i hrrr 
Is  slmll.ir  rviilrnrr  v't  tilts  vti'v- 1 r Ina  I I'rnrhiint  tv'r  ipiantilv  in  thr 
l.irpr  liivrntv'rv  v't  lir.ivv  Si'vlrt  s I Iv'-hasnl  It'UMs  tinimrr  I vm  1 1 v v'v'ii 
str.itiii'il  anlv  hv  SAl.T'l  , thr  Savlrt  rrtnsal  tv'  I nri'i’pv'rat  i'  Iviml  niv'l'tli' 
ll'HM  limits  Inti'  t lu’  SAl  1'  1 Intrrtm  A^ri'i’iiii'iit  , tin'  tmlptriit  I'li'litrr- 
.it  ti'n  v't  SS-Jt)  MRIlMs  with  tin’ll  .it  t v'liil.int  .imh  I .I’.ii  1 1 v ri'R.ii  vl  1 up,  r.ii'til 
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convortabtl Ity  to  lonR-rauRe  SS-16a,  and  the  Soviet  Indisposition  to 
accept  the  reduced  ICHM  numerical  celling  embodied  In  the  original  Carter 
SALT  proposal  of  March  1^77.  These  activities  may  or  mav  not  represent 
visible  signs  of  an  underlying  Soviet  effort  to  achieve  significant 
strategic  advantage  "on  the  cheap"  within  the  framework  of  SALT  and 
detente,  but  they  certainly  attest  to  a closely-held  Soviet  military 
conviction  that  when  It  comes  to  strategic  preparedness,  there  is  safetv 
In  numbers  and  one  can  never  have  more  than  enough. 

The  sources  of  this  Soviet  belief  In  the  value  of  an  amply  endowed 
military  posture  run  far  back  Into  Soviet  hlstorv  and  doubtless  Include 
traditional  Soviet  self-perceptions  of  Inferiority,  ns  well  as  the  bit- 
ter memories  of  the  costs  of  Inferiority  left  by  the  near-disastrous 
Nazi  onslaught  of  l‘)Al.  More  recently,  they  have  almost  surely  been 
ailded  to  bv  the  embarrassing  debacle  the  Soviets  suffered  In  the  Cuban 
missile  episode  of  1*162.  There  has  been  much  debate  among  Western 
analysts  over  whether  or  not  It  was  the  incontrovertible  C.S.  strate- 
gic superlorltv  that  principally  enabled  the  United  States  to  emerge 
from  that  crisis  so  successfully.  Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
in  fact  exploited  Its  superior  nuclear  posture  with  as  much  clever 
finesse  as  some  observers  claimed  It  did  shortly  after  the  event,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviets,  for  their  part,  learned 
a tasting  lesson  about  what  it  means  to  be  on  the  irifei'iov  side  In  a 
nuclear  slu'wdown.  In  considerable  part  because  of  the  Cuban  crisis, 
Khrushchev  lost  his  lob  and  became  supplanted  by  a nevr  regime  with  quite 
different  strategic  values,  a massive  program  of  Soviet  force  expan- 
sion and  modernization  was  set  Into  motion  which  has  continued  unabated 
to  this  day,  and  the  Soviet  leadership,  by  every  Indication,  bound  it- 
self to  an  all  but  enshrined  commitment  never  again  to  allow  Itself  to 
slip  into  a state  of  such  perceived  weakness  that  It  could  be  so  easily 
humiliated  by  its  principal  adversary. 

To  say  that  Soviet  military  doctrine  places  an  Important  premium 
on  numerical  abundance  of  forces  (Indeed,  on  as  large  a margin  of  mili- 
tary advant.'iges  as  mav  be  feasible)  is  not  to  argue  that  Soviet  military 
planners  harbor  anv  belief  that  strategic  superiority  can  either  supply 
"Instant  courage"  in  crises  or  that  it  necessarllv  constlttUes  a tool 
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that  can  be  employed  in  specific  and  preplanned  ways  to  exact  conces- 
sions from  the  adversary  in  coercive  diplomacy  and  war.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Soviet  military  literature  even  remotely  comparable  to 
the  kinds  of  sophisticated — if  frequently  unpersuasive — arguments  one 
characteristically  finds  employed  by  proponents  of  strategic  superior- 
ity in  the  West.  The  Soviet  case  for  strategic  advantage  is  more  dif- 
fuse and  tends  to  regard  numerical  force  preponderance  principally  as 
a comfort-inducing  Investment  against  possible  future  contingencies 
whose  precise  character  cannot  be  anticipated.  In  peacetime,  such 
preponderance  affords  Soviet  political  leaders  the  freedom  to  act  in 
crises  with  a favorable  edge  of  self-assurance  by  shifting  the  burden 
of  anxiety  onto  the  opponent.  In  wartime,  it  would  presumably  provide 
Soviet  commanders  a cushion  of  reserve  forces  against  the  uncertain- 
ties of  combat  and  thus  help  underwrite  a more  audacious  strategy  than 
might  otherwise  be  possible. 

SOVIET  DOCTRINE  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

So  much  for  the  essentials  of  Soviet  military  doctrine  as  they 
appear  on  the  books.  It  remains  now  to  consider  what  they  mean  In 
practical  terms  as  determinants  of  Soviet  force  structuring  and  as 
guides  to  Soviet  behavior  in  future  crises  that  could  erupt  into  war. 

To  begin  with,  it  bears  repeating  a familiar  refrain  among  stu- 
dents of  Soviet  military  affairs  that  doctrine  serves  many  purposes 
besides  simply  prescribing  criteria  for  weapons  development  and  use. 

It  provides,  for  example,  a systematic  body  of  official  "truths"  for 
reinforcing  Soviet  military  morale  and  reaffirming  the  conviction  of 
Soviet  soldiers  that  they  retain  an  important  purpose  even  in  an  age 
of  deterrence,  in  which  the  principal  rationale  of  strategic  weapons 
is  to  prevent  wars  rather  than  fight  them.  The  repeated  stress  in 
Soviet  writings  that  nuclear  weaponry  has  not  invalidated  the  posslbll- 
llty  of  achieving  meaningful  victory  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  exam- 
ple of  a doctrinal  tenet  that  exists  in  considerable  (thougli  by  no 
means  exclusive)  measure  for  this  purpose. 

Doctrine  also  provides  a convenient  set  of  bureaucratic  rationales 
for  the  armed  forces  to  employ  in  advancing  and  defending  their 


{list  { Cu(  toiia  I (lUj'resrs  In  tlu>  oompot  1 1 1 vt*  ar«*ii;«  of  Sovlot  lnulp,ol  arv 
polJtlos,  Tlio  ambi^iiltv  In  S»>vlot  liix'trlno  rogardlng  wlii'rlior  a fntnro 
world  war  wiMild  I'o  short  or  prot raolod , for  oxamplo,  »>ffors  a roadv 
)vist  i f loat  Ion  for  larm>  stratoRlo  rosorvo  forcos,  and  tlu*  ilootrinal 
Inslstonoo  that  no  siu'h  war  could  ho  won  without  comb  1 nod-arms  opora- 
t Ions  sorvos,  amon^  othor  things,  ti'  holp  assnro  that  all  of  tlio  armoil 
sorvlcos  rocolvo  a rospoctahlo  ploco  of  tho  action  In  tho  allocation 
of  military  roles  and  rosourcos. 

Finally,  doctrine  plavs  an  Important  part  In  tho  Sovlot  strategic 
dialogue  with  tho  United  States  and  alms  In  part  to  manipulate  the 
perceptions  and  expectations  of  the  I'.S.  strategic  leadership  bv  cast- 
ing Soviet  military  strengtli  and  prowess  In  tlu'  best  pi^sslble  light. 

The  emphatic  Soviet  disavowal  of  sucli  U.S.  strategic  conct'pts  as 
limited  nuclear  t.argetlng  and  Intraw.ar  ileterrence.  and  t h<>  e(piallv 
.ulamant  Soviet  Inslstt'uct'  that  any  war  would  be  Intense  ami  uncompri'- 
mlsing  fnmi  tht>  mitset,  for  example,  have  t l\e  partial  aim  of  fcirewarn- 
Ing  the  United  States  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  abide  bv  U.S. 
rules  In  the  event  of  war  and  neatly  typify  how  doctrinal  principles 
collaterally  serve  Soviet  propaganda  ends. 

With  thi'se  alUiwances  accounttnl  for,  however,  theri-  remains  much 
In  Soviet  military  iloctrlne  of  operational  significance  for  Soviet  lii'- 
fense  planners.  WtuM’i'  the  Imprint  of  di'ctrlne  has  been  most  vlvldlv 
apparent  has  been  In  the  physical  complexion  of  Soviet  strategic  force 
developments  during  the  past  decadi'.  It  giU's  without  saving,  of  i-ourse, 
that  Soviet  military  iloctrlne  is  iirlmarllv  the  product  of  military  nu'u, 
whereas  the  ultimate  respinis lb  1 1 It v for  Soviet  resource  allocation  aiul 
force  structurlitg  inheres  in  the  civil  l.’in  I'artv  .apparatus.  It  Is  .'tlsc> 
clear  that  the  civil  l.in  le.idershlp  Is  under  no  compulslmi  to  rubber- 
stamp  the  Institutional  preferences  of  the  armed  forces.  NonetheU'ss, 
the  entire  range  of  Soviet  military  activity  since  the  mld-l‘)bOs  has 
accorded  surpr  Is  I n)',l  v — ami  dlsturblnglv--wlth  the  central  themes  of 
Soviet  military  doctrine  highlighted  In  the  preceding  discussion. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  Imply  that  tlu'  Soviet  force  posture  since 
Khrushchev's  ouster  has  lu'cn  a product  of  unre^if  ra  1 ited  (h'ct  final  deter- 
minism or  that  doctrine  has,  In  any  senst>,  blindly  "drlvi'n"  Soviet 
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military  procurement  choices.  There  are,  for  example,  observable  in- 
consistencies between  certain  edicts  of  Soviet  military  doctrine  and 
the  realities  of  contemporary  Soviet  military  preparedness,  perhaps 
most  notably  apparent  in  the  relatively  low  readiness  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces  for  prompt  combat  employment.  Soviet  doctrinal  writings 
harp  constantly  about  the  critical  Importance  of  maintaining  the  Soviet 
militarv  machine  peaked  for  launch  on  a moment's  notice.  Yet  in  con- 
trast to  the  United  States,  which  continuously  maintains  approximately 
half  of  its  SSBN  boats  on  operational  patrol,  the  Soviet  Navy  deploys 
only  a handful  of  its  ballistic  missile  submarines  on  station  at  any 
given  time  and  leaves  the  rest  concentrated  in  their  highly  vulnerable 
home  ports.  Similarly,  unlike  the  U.S,  Strategic  Air  Command,  which 
constantly  maintains  a third  of  its  bomber  force  on  five-minute  strip 
alert,  Soviet  Long-Range  Aviation  is  not  known  to  observe  any  compar- 
able practice.  One  could  fairly  argue,  perhaps,  that  these  are  not 
significant  anomalies  since  Soviet  doctrine  posits  preempting  at  some 
point  during  a gradually  intensifying  political  crisis,  in  which  the 
Soviet  military  would  presumably  have  more  than  ample  opportunity  to 
generate  its  forces  to  full  alert  status.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  they  explicitly  belle  a recurrent  refrain  in  Soviet  declaratory 
commentary. 

Furthermore,  Soviet  military  doctrine,  with  few  exceptions  (most 
notably  on  the  question  of  whether  a conventional  war  in  Europe  would 
"inevitably"  escalate  to  the  nuclear  level),  has  remained  more  or  less 
Internally  consistent  and  conceptually  stable  since  around  1960,  well 
before  the  post-Khrushchev  weapons  buildup  began  to  lend  real  teeth  to 
Soviet  military  pronouncements.  The  sharp  discontinuity  between  the 
extravagant  war-fighting  rhetoric  of  Soviet  military  writings  and  the 
miniscule  capability  of  actual  Soviet  strategic  forces  during  the  early 
1960s  clearly  accentuates  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  hard-nosed 
Internal  politics,  leadership  preferences,  and  institutional  interest 
adjudication  rather  than  automatic  obeisance  to  the  doctrinal  cate- 
chism of  the  Soviet  military  that  determine  the  character  of  Soviet 
strategic  programs  and  policies. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  goes  without  saying  that  If  there  Is  a con- 
vergence of  leadership  predispositions  with  doctrine,  then  the  latter 
becomes  critically  Important  as  an  explanatory  factor.  Although  the 
evidence  is  far  more  presumptive  than  empirical,  there  Is  good  reason 
to  surmise  that  something  much  like  this  occurred  shortly  after  the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin  regime  assumed  power.  The  latter  part  of  the  Khru- 
shchev era,  one  may  recall,  was  a period  of  considerably  turbulent 
Party-military  relations,  fed  by  Khrushchev's  refusal  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  marshals  and  exacerbated  by  the  abortive  Cuban  missile 
venture,  whose  outcome  most  of  the  military  and  many  In  the  Party  felt 
was  precisely  a consequence  of  Khrushchev's  Inadequate  defense  prepara- 
tions. With  the  advent  of  the  new  leadership  in  1^64,  a fundamental 
change  seems  to  have  occurred.  This  Is  not  the  place  for  a detailed 
reconstruction  of  that  period,  but  It  is  a reasonable  Inference  from 
known  events  that  following  an  Intense  Party-military  debate  In  1966 
and  1967  over  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  security  problem  and  the  re- 
quirements for  dealing  with  It,  a mutual  accommodation  was  struck  be- 
tween the  Party  and  the  military.  In  which  the  military  was  granted 
most  of  Its  strategic  program  requests  that  Khrushchev  had  left  unre- 
quited in  return  for  a renewed  spirit  of  Institutional  cooperativeness 
in  the  defense  policy  process.  Moreover,  Khrushchev's  political  suc- 
cessors appear  to  have  become  increasingly  persuaded  by  much  of  the 
logic  of  Soviet  military  doctrine  and  assimilated  it  into  their  own 
belief  svstem  (If  they  were  not  Indeed  already  substantially  persuaded 
even  while  Khrushchev  remained  In  power). 

Tacit  proof  of  this  hypothesis  may  be  Inferred  from  a number  of 
subsequent  developments.  For  one  thing,  there  has  been  a remarkable 
degree  of  quiescence,  if  not  outright  anlty.  In  Soviet  Party-military 
relations  since  1967  which  seems  to  entail  far  more  than  mere  surface 
calm.  Senior  Soviet  military  figures  have  been  heard  to  Intimate 
openly  to  Westerners  that  "things  have  been  a lot  easier"  since  Khru- 
shchev's departure  and  the  patching  up  of  Party-military  conflicts 
over  Institutional  roles  and  resource  allocations  that  ensued  in  Its 
wake.  Second,  there  has  Increasingly  appeared  to  be  a blurring  of 
the  former  Institutional  separation  of  Party  and  military  In  Soviet 


defense  deeisloimaklng  since  the  late  l‘J608.  The  current  Minister  of 
Defense,  Dnltrl  Ustinov,  is  a civilian  with  long-stand Ing  ties  to  the 
I Soviet  defense  industrial  community,  and  his  appointment  to  that  posi- 

tion broke  a long  tradition  of  assigning  it  to  professional  military 
men.  The  chairman  of  the  important  Military-Industrial  Commission, 

I L.V.  Smirnov,  is  also  a civilian.  Ustinov  Is  additionally  a voting 

member  of  the  Politburo,  as  was  his  immediate  predecessor.  Marshal 
Crechko,  prior  to  his  death  in  1*^73.  Brezhnev,  for  his  part,  has 
become  a self-appointed  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  all  of  these 
figures  Interact  closely  and  regularly  on  defense  policy  matters  in  a 
number  of  high-level  joint  political-military  planning  committees  with 
an  apparent  degree  of  harmonious  colleglallty  that  would  have  been  al- 
most unthinkable  during  Khrushchev's  Incumbency. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Inescapable  fact  that  recent  developments 
I in  Soviet  weapons  acquisition  and  military  construction  bear  unmlstake- 

j able  earmarks  of  being  significantly  Informed  by  the  criteria  of  Soviet 

1 mllltarv  doctrine.  To  list  onlv  the  most  obvious  of  these,  tliere  is 

4 

i the  vigorous  Soviet  pursuit  of  a credible  hard-target  kill  capability 

through  the  proliferation  of  increasingly  accurate  MlRV’ed  ICBMs. 

Tliere  is  evidence  of  growing  Soviet  interest  in  preserving  a capability 
for  wartime  force  reconstitution  both  at  the  theater  and  strategic 
levels.  There  have  been  repeated  demonstrations  of  Soviet  Interest  in 
acquiring  the  requisite  antisatellite  capabilities  to  deny  the  United 
States  the  wartime  use  of  its  space-based  command,,  control,  commu- 
nications, and  surveillance  capabilities  upon  which  its  own  strategic 
force  effectiveness  critically  depends.  Notwithstanding  tlie  ABM  Treaty 
of  1972,  there  continues  to  be  a highly  robust  Soviet  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  in  advanced  antiballlstic  missile  technology  and  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  Soviet  military  has  relinquished  its  tradi- 
tional emphasis  on  the  importance  of  strategic  defense  in  modern  war- 
fare. The  Soviet  air  defense  network,  for  which  we  have  no  comparable 
counterpart  either  present  or  planned,  is  widely  known  to  be  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world  and  continues  to  grow  in  effectiveness  and 
sophistication.  Finally,  there  is  the  whole  spectrum  of  war-survival 
measures  which  the  Soviets  have  been  implementing  in  recent  years. 
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rariRlng  from  their  luirdened  gra In-storaRe  facilities  and  their  contro- 
versial population-defense  progriun  to  their  less  noted  but  far  more 
significant  steps  to  acquire  a hardened  and  redundant  command  and  con- 
trol capability  and  to  maintain  central  direction  and  control  through- 
out any  military  emergency.  None  of  these  activities  would  be  necessi- 
tated by  a deterrent  policy  based  on  "assured  destruction"  assumptions, 
yet  each  constitutes  an  Indispensable  component  of  any  strategy  seriously 
aimed  at  preparing  for  the  possible  eventuality  of  a major  nuclear  con- 
flict. 

Certainly  this  complex  of  programs  requires  more  in  the  way  of 
explanation  than  simply  the  reductionist  assertion  that  it  was  iiatclied 
from  .Soviet  military  doctrine.  It  exists  partly  because  of  normal 
program  momentum,  partly  because  It  is  economically  and  technologically 
feasible,  partly  because  Russians  simply  do  things  that  way,  and  partly 
for  a whole  gamut  of  additional  Institutional,  polItic.il,  and  cultural 
reasons.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  about  it  tliat  is  palpably 
Inciimpat  ible  with  Soviet  doctrlm,  and  enough  about  it  that  accords 
witli  tlie  war-preparation  and  war-survival  Inlunctlons  of  that  doctrine 
to  strike  anv  reasonable  observer  as  being  far  too  consistent  to  be 
coincidental.  Soviet  str.itegic  doctrine  is  manifestly  a combat-oriented 
operatlon.il  philosophy  that  treats  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  as  a 
threat  that  c.innot  be  simply  wished  away,  and  that  orientation  is  pre- 
cisely tile  dominant  liallmark  of  tiie  lomprehens  i ve  Soviet  nilllt.irv  build- 
up that  has  been  under  wav,  SALT  and  detente  notwithstanding,  throughout 
the  past  dec.ide.  If  for  ni’  I'ther  reason  than  this  extraordinarily  close 
correlation  between  theory  and  reality,  it  seems  appropriate  ti'  conclude 
that  at  least  as  far  as  peacetime  force  development  and  deplosmient  are 
concerned,  Soviet  military  doctrine  is  very  nuich  a vlt.il  factor  bearing 
iin  the  shaping  of  Soviet  strategic  policy. 

As  for  the  extent  1 1'  which  Soviet  doctrine  provides  reliable  In- 
sights into  the  wav  the  Soviets  would  comport  themselves  at  the  actual 
brink  of  a nucle.ir  war,  there  is  obviously  far  less  that  can  be  said 
with  anv  i-cnif  Idence . For  one  thing,  however  explicit  Soviet  doctrinal 
writing  may  hi*  in  its  depiction  of  the  Soviet  security  problem.  It  is 
hopelessly  elusive  regarding  what  specific  operatlon.il  me.isures  might 


bo  takon  to  cope  with  It  were  Jeterrence  to  fall.  Kri'm  everythlun 
available  to  us  In  the  published  Soviet  mlllt.iry  literature,  we  still 
lack  anv  clear  sense  of  what  actual  Soviet  nuclear  war  plans  Involve, 
and  we  could  possibly  be  jtravely  misled  If  we  trlt'd  to  Infer  them 
solelv  fi\>m  the  known  tloctrln.il  Indicators.  To  vise  a crudv'  analoity, 
enunciated  Si'vlet  military  doctrine  Is  somewhat  compar.abU'  to  the 
I'.S.  .lolnt  Strategic  i''blectlves  ri.in  (,lSOr>,  a highly  fi'imal  .uul  widely 
ci'i'i'il  1 n.it  ed  national  document  which  posits  broad  deflnllK'Us  of  the 
strate>;lc  situation,  general  peacetime  and  wartime  jtoals  v'f  I'.S.  mlli- 

l. irv  forces,  and  rounh  criteria  for  .U’hlevini;  tlu'se  noals  that  most 
members  I'f  the  I'.S.  pol  1 1 lea  I -ml  1 1 1 ary  cv'imnunltv  c.in  v-v’mfort  abl  v live 
with.  Sv'vlet  di'ctrlne  Is  not  In  anv  senst’,  hi'wever.  a source  v<f  spv'i'i- 
t ic  "hi'w  ti'"  ktulvlance  for  the  Sv'vlet  politic.il  1 e.ulerslilp  or  tv'r  cv'm- 

m. inders  in  tlu'  field,  and  It  tells  vis  iw'thln^  \.'hatever  .ibi'vit  the  si't'ts 
o!  vietailed  tar>;et  lists,  lavvK'wn  strategies,  .iml  pr«'p l.inneii  r.ites  v'f 
fire  th.it  ih'iibtless  fiijiire  in  thv'  Soviet  counterpart  tv'  v'uv  SUM’. 

Sv'Ci'nd  .ind  mv're  Import. vnt,  Si'vlet  lii'ctrine  m.iv  pr.'vtde  a v.ilvi.ible 
1 nt  e I lec  t vi.v  I I'rderinv;  devicv'  fi'r  Sv'viet  pv'litl.Ml  .ind  mllii.irv  pl.iniiers, 
but  it  i-v'rt.iinlv  is  not  in  .inv  v.'av  blnvlinv;  on  thv-  Sovli't  le.vdershii'. 
blv'ssed  .IS  thev  .ire  with  both  natur.il  cv'nsv'rvat  i sm  .ind  .i  tv't.il  t.ick  of 
priv'r  experience  at  nuclear  vc.ar , the  Soviv't  le.iiU'rs  v,'ouUI  vh'iibt  1 1'ss 
ti'v'l  pi'vcerfvil  cv'mpvilslons  tovoard  caution,  c I rcvimspv'c  t U'lv , .mil  restr.ilnt 
in  .mv  crisis  that  appeared  In  serious  d.'vn>ter  of  esca l.at  Inc.  to  the 
nude. If  level.  .At  such  a nu'ment  of  truth,  thev  ml.nht  v.'v'll  conclude 
th.vt  what  appeared  reasonable  env'unh  Vi’hen  It  was  belnp.  briefed  In 
c.ilmer  times  by  the  Ceneral  Staff  had  suddenly  hecv'me  the  cv’nsiimm.it e 
height  v'f  stratcftlc  Insanity.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  force  posture  is 
now  In  the  process  of  acquiring  a rich  breadth  of  potential  that  will 
soon  permit  far  more  sophist  Icated  ciptliins  than  anything  currently  aii- 
dressed  In  the  Soviet  doctrinal  literature.  \\T\atever  that  literature 
mav  say  about  the  Importance  of  massive  preemption  at  the  outset,  the 
riskiness  of  Incremental  force  application,  and  so  on,  the  Soviet 
leadership  still  retains  the  Intellectual  and  organlzat  U'lAal  capacltv 
for  Improvisation  under  stress.  It  Is  altogether  plausible  that  thev 
would  feel  nvi  cc>mpunc t ions  abi'iit  thrviwlng  the  whc>le  bv'ok  of  dv'Ctrlnal 
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edicts  out  the  window  in  a crisis  if  they  felt  they  had  a better  way 
to  address  the  problem.  What  .‘^uch  a better  way  might  look  like  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  guess  at  in  advance'.  The  Soviet  leaders  them- 
selves are  probably  as  unsure  as  anyone  else.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  now  is  that  Soviet  military  doctrine  tells  us  something,  though 
far  from  all,  about  the  way  the  Soviet  leadership  thinks  about  strate- 
gic problems  and  provides  some  general  hints  about  the  sort  of  intellec- 
tual mind-set  they  would  probably  take  with  them  into  a major  nuclear 
crisis.  Like  all  doctrines,  however,  it  is  merely  a conceptual  road- 
map, not  a rigidly  binding  route  plan,  and  offers  little  of  predictive 
value  about  future  Soviet  leadership  behavior  other  than  to  Indicate 
that  up  to  now,  Soviet  leaders  have  tended  to  concentrate  more  atten- 
tion than  their  American  counterparts  toward  what  to  .U  should  deter- 
rence break  down.  Because  of  that,  they  would  probably  arrive  at  the 
threshold  of  any  actual  nuclear  calamity  at  least  having  given  some- 
what more  systematic  thought  to  the  choices  and  dilemmas  they  faced. 
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